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An Experiment Worth Watching 


An unusual industrial experiment, an outgrowth of the 
general strike, has been entered upon by the Manchester 
Guardian and its employes. The issue of September 10 
explains that though its relations with the staft have been 
“singularly fortunate” the danger of strikes is a particu- 
larly serious problem for a newspaper. In the considera- 
tion of plans to prevent such stoppages as occurred during 
the recent general strike there was no desire to attack 
“the essential principles of trade unionism. . . . We 
would rather face an indefinite continuance of the risks 
of stoppage than embark on a policy which would end in 
the paralysis or serious weakening of trade unionism.” 

ut, the statement continues, the way in which trade 


a are now constituted tends to make the individual 


more interested in the rights of his section than in its 
responsibilities to the industry in which it is engaged. 

The purpose of the new Manchester Guardian and 
Evening News Society is to bring all the workers together 
in a single organization “which would give them a more 
direct responsibility in relation to the conditions of their 
work, would secure their freedom from disturbance by 
disputes beyond their control, and put them in a position 
to meet the management on terms of equality.” 

The new society is, the Guardian argues, a trade union 
“in the full legal sense.” It will promote the settlement 
of disputes, pay the usual benefits to its members and will 
also provide security for the uninterrupted service of the 
company’s newspapers. Membership is entirely volun- 
tary and is open to all adult full-time permanent employes. 
The society is entirely self-governing. Each “chapel” 
will have its own officers and a measure of self-govern- 

ent. The agreement provides for a standard of wages 

d hours at least equal to the accepted trade union 
standard; for arbitration as a last resort on all questions 
of wages, hours and working conditions; for right of 
appeal by the individual worker to an impartial tribunal. 
Any stoppage of work or anything planned to hinder the 
production of the newspapers “entails forfeiture of all 
rights under the agreement and membership of the society 
itself.” 

The Guardian argues that this is not a “tame” union 
since it is created by the free vote of the workers. “The 
ultimate appeal is neither to the power of the purse nor 
to the ordinance of the workers, but to an impartial judg- 
ment.” 

The statement concludes: “We envisage the possibility 
not of restricting but of extending the functions of trade 
unionism by giving it responsibilities to match its rights, 
by opening up a wider prospect than that of sectional 
advantages, and by giving it the opportunity of aiding in 
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the effective organization of industry in the service of 
the community.” 


The London Nation and Atheneum for September 11 


also comments on the Guardian’s plan. It seems less 
satisfied than the Guardian that the new plan may not 
seriously injure trade unionism. The “comparatively 
mild” denunciations the plan has received from trade 
union sources are, it says, a fine tribute to the Guardian’s 
reputation for sincerity and honesty. 


Another Industry Tries Arbitration 


The use of arbitration as a method of settling disputes 
in the motion picture industry is described by Wul H. 
Hays, president of Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America, in an informing article in System 
for September. Mr. Hays says that about 75 per cent 
of the commercial law-suits involve no questions of law, 
but only of fact. Delays in the courts have therefore 
stimulated a resort to arbitration. A few states and the 
federal government have passed laws which provide that, 
once parties have agreed to arbitrate, “neither party can 
withdraw and that the award of the arbitrators is as 
enforceable and irrevocable as the decision of a court. . . . 

“About three years ago,” says Mr. Hays, “we organized 
arbitration tribunals in the principal distributing centers. 
Today we have 32 in the United States. Each tribunal 
is composed of three theater owners and three distributors. 
In every contract for a film there is a clause binding each 
party to submit any dispute that may arise under it to 
the nearest tribunal. Ordinarily these six men are able 
to agree on the verdict. Out of more than 23,000 cases 
that have been arbitrated in the past two years there were 
tie votes, necessitating the appointment of a seventh arbi- 
trator, in only 37 cases. That shows how easy it is for 
six men, all of whom are thoroughly conversant with the 
ins and outs of a business, to decide on questions of fact 
and to render just awards. . . . Only 21 cases out 
of more than 23,000 were appealed.” 

Mr. Hays points out that frequently “by going into 
phases of the case which a court would be bound to throw 
out, the arbitrators hear evidence which has a very real 
bearing. They may find that the exhibitor failed to live 
up to a contract because he overbought either through 
over optimism or because he succumbed to high-power 
salesmen who contracted with him for more pictures than 
he could possibly show at his theater. Other times it 
may be that he signed for pictures .at a price higher than 
his business could afford to pay for them. In many such 
cases, without waiting for the final arbitration, the dis- 
tributors themselves call for the records of his business 
to verify his statements. Sometimes rentals are adjusted 


fil 
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or plays reallocated regardless of the specifications of the 
contract. Both parties usually see the advisability of 
such measures and agree. As a result, a business failure 
may be prevented and goodwill maintained. A court 
could not do such things.” 

Developments of this sort have a double significance: 
they contribute to industrial peace, and they promote the 
voluntary application of ethical principles to business pro- 
cedure. 


The Agricultural Surplus Again 


The metropolitan press continues to give attention to 
the problem of the agricultural surplus, which is agitating 
particularly the Middlewest and the South at the present 
time. The problem is recognized as one of the chief 
sources of domestic unrest. The New York Times for 
October 3 publishes an article by Frank O. Lowden, 
former governor of Illinois, which presents a plan for 
dealing with surplus, which has been worked out by a 
group with which Mr. Lowden has been identified and 
which differs from the methods which have usually been. 
recommended in Congress. The plan is described here 
as an illustration of the kind of technique which is being 
proposed by responsible agricultural leaders, in the effort 
to adjust agriculture to the world business situation. 

Mr. Lowden states that, according to studies of the 
Department of Agriculture, capital invested in agriculture 
receives a return averaging only one-third that of capital 
invested in industrial corporations and further that the 
value of farm property has shrunk from $47,000,000 in 
the year 1919-20 to $32,000,000 in 1925-26. This and 
other studies indicate that serious efforts need to be put 
forth to make the necessary adjustments. 

Mr. Lowden thinks that “just as Australia found a way 

to take care of her huge wool surplus without bankrupting 
her farmers, and Brazil a way by which her coffee surplus 
is no longer a menace, and England a method by which 
her rubber surplus no longer paralyzes the rubber-growing 
industry—so we in America may, if we will, find a means 
of taking from the back of the American farmer the 
burden of his surplus. 
_ “Some of us have thought we have seen an analogy 
between the occasional surplus of staple farm crops and 
the surplus credit resources of the banks before the adop- 
tion of the Federal Reserve system. The resources of 
the banks as a whole were adequate for the business of 
the country as a whole. It frequently happened, how- 
ever, that an unusual demand at some particular place 
exceeded the resources of that community, while in other 
sections there were ample credit resources in excess of 
their needs. The Federal Reserve system was designed, 
among other things, to mobilize the credit resources of 
those banks which had a surplus and employ them where 
the credit resources were deficient. It sought to do in 
reference to space with surplus credit resources what 
should be accomplished in reference to time with the occa- 
sional surpluses of the farm.” 

The proposal is to create a federal farm board with 
powers of inquiry to determine when a surplus exists for 
certain staple crops and when the surplus appears to 
depress prices below the cost of production. When such 
a condition exists the board would be empowered to 
authorize existing cooperatives to take control of the sur- 
plus and sell it ‘abroad for whatever could be received for 
it. The board would also apportion among all the growers 


of the particular commodity the cost to the cooperative of 
distributing the product. The plan would thus have the 
federal government do less than has been contemplated 
in the McNary-Haugen bill, frequently discussed in this 
SERVICE; it would apply only to crops whose producers 
had organized cooperative marketing associations; but 
its purpose is similar to the proposals in the McNary- 
Haugen method, the removal of a surplus by what is 
commonly known as “dumping” upon foreign markets in 
order to sustain the domestic price level. 


The Farmer and Prohibition 


In the Service of September 4, representative agricu 
tural papers were quoted, indicating their opposition td 
changing the Volstead Act. After the summary of the 
editorial papers was made, an article appeared in the July 
Country Gentleman, by E. V. Wilcox, a staff writer, which 
presents in greater detail the opinion that “for business 
and social reasons farmers staunchly back the law.” 


It is contended that “county agents, leaders of farm 
organizations and editors of rural weeklies estimate that 
from a large majority to 98 per cent of farmers are 
opposed to any modification of the present law”; that the 
volume of corn going into making whisky was never large 
enough to make a dent in the nation’s corn crib and that 
since prohibition increasing quantities of corn products 
are going into the manufacture of confections; that pro- 
hibition has been a factor in increasing the per capita 
milk consumption, which reached 54.75 gallons for the 
year 1924, which figure was one-fourth more than i 
1920 and 250 per cent greater than in 1890. [Certai 
students of food consumption attribute the long-time trend 
to popular health education and changing buying habits 
of home-makers, but fifty-one leading dairy experts 
recently asserted to the Illinois Agricultural Association 
their belief that prohibition was a factor in increasing milk 
consumption. | 


Farmer-Labor Ventures in Australia 


Stead’s Review (Melbourne, Australia), an independent 
journal, contains in the issue of June 1 significant com- 
ments on the methods of the labor government in Queens- 
land, Australia, which has won support in elections from 
the rural districts. Since this state of affairs usually does 
not prevail in other parts of the world, portions of the 
account are given below. To Americans, the story is 
surprising and impressive. 


“The response of the agricultural districts to the abo 


appeal is one of the outstanding features in connection 
with the Queensland elections. While labor, as might be 
expected, is strongly entrenched in the metropolitan dis- 
tricts, the real strength of the movement is to be found 
in the rural districts, where the majority of the electors 
are engaged in primary production. The reason for this 
is not far to seek, for no government has advanced as far 
as the Queensland labor government in extending practical 
aid to the man on the land. Legislation was 
‘ passed which placed the control of the several 
branches of primary industry entirely under the control 
of the producers themselves. Local producers’ associa- 
tions have been formed, and these bodies elect members 
to the Council of Agriculture. This body advises the 
government as to necessary legislation, and has been in 
existence about three years. In June, 1925, there were 
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775 local producers’ associations, with a membership of 
24,014 farmers. The Primary’ Products Pools Act 1922 
and the Cooperative Associations Act 1923 placed the 
full control of primary industry in the hands of the pro- 
ducers. Commodity boards have been set up dealing with 
sugar, wheat, cheese, arrowroot, fruit, butter, peanuts, 
maize, pigs, eggs, cotton and canary seed. Legislation 
guarantees the accounts of the marketing boards, and 
advances up to 667 per cent are made against the produce 
(on occasions up to 75 per cent) to enable the boards to 
market the produce free from the interference of middle- 
men. Thus has been secured the ideal preached by Adam 
Smith ‘that the natural reward of the laborer is the full 

oduct of his labor,’ for the primary producer receives 
@:. the full value of his product, less such percentage 
only as is necessary for administration. 

“It is little wonder, therefore, that the rural districts 
are even keener in their support of the labor government 
than the city workers. The continuance in office of the 
government, with undiminished majorities for a period of 


dence of the hold that the policy of the party has upon 
all sections of the people.” 


The World Tomorrow 


The World Tomorrow has resumed publication with the 
October issue under the editorship of Kirby Page. The 
future policy of the magazine will be “to examine various 
aspects of current problems and to consider proposed 


: olutions in the light of the matchless teaching and un- 
WG. life of Jesus of Nazareth. . . . Because we 


lieve in the God of Jesus and accept his appraisal of 
human nature, we shall from time to time propose certain 
courses of action which may appear to some of our con- 
temporaries as the height of impracticability, but which 
to us seem the only way to richer and fuller life for 
humanity.” 

This issue is devoted to a ccnsideration of militarism. 
The discussion is opened by a brief statement by Mahatma 
Gandhi who declares that “economic war is no better than 
armed conflict” and that war will continue until the law 
of love becomes supreme in human relations. 

The way in which military propaganda is being spread 
by the War Department and other groups is discussed 
by Professor H. A. Overstreet of the College of the City 
of New York, who has made a study of speeches by army 
officers throughout the country which, he says, shows 
that they are trying to promulgate a philosophy of inter- 
tional distrust, aggressive nationalism and “social stand- 
ttism.” In addition to articles and speeches by army 


a 
ection fficers, militaristic propaganda is also sent out through 
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the army and navy service associations, the Reserve Offi- 
cers Association, the Military. Intelligence Association, 
the veterans’ organizations, certain types of patriotic 
societies, the army and navy periodicals, etc. 

The case for military training is ably presented by 
Brigadier General L. R. Gignilliat who quotes a number 
9 educators as approving the Reserve Officers Training 

amps. 

The viewpoint of the Citizens’ Military Training Camps 
is that of militaristic nationalism, says Professor George 
A. Coe of Columbia University. Militarism, according 
to Professor Coe, does not mean desiring war, but rather 
desiring “to maintain in peace time a mode of industrial, 
financial and diplomatic conduct that leads to war.” The 


aim now sought is not universal compulsory training but 


10 years, with another term of three years added, is evi- . 
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universal voluntary training. The extent of the propa- 
ganda as carried on through churches, employers, the. 
schools, newspapers, etc., is also indicated. 

The fundamental danger in the R. O. T. C., according 
to Reinhold Niebuhr, lies in the opinion it develops in 
the individual minds that war is natural and inevitable. 
He says that the revolt against military training is grow- 
ing both within the colleges and outside. John Nevin 
Sayre lists numerous instances of the suppression of 
criticism of the R. O. T. C., through the activities of the 
college authorities, R. O. T. C. commanders and various 
patriotic organizations. 

The dangers of military preparedness, according to 
Kirby Page, are that “military preparedness creates sus- 
picion, fear and hatred of other peoples”; “tends to 
accentuate the menace of unresponsible nationalism” ; in- 
creases confidence in force and in violence as a means of 
settling disputes and lessens confidence in non-military 
methods; causes “colossal waste of money and man- 
power.” 

Other subjects discussed include the attitude of Oriental 
students toward military training in this country, by 
Charles D. Hurrey, and European militarism before the 
war, by Ludwig Quidde, President of the German Peace 
Society. 


Against Compulsory Military Drill 


Two important resolutions opposing compulsory mili- 
tary training were adopted this summer. At the annual 
meeting of the National Council of Student Y. M. C. A.’s 
in September the following was adopted by a vote of 33 
to 22: 

“WHEREAS, We view with genuine alarm the increasing 
activity of the forces and agencies of militarism which 
lead to war, retard the progress toward international good- 
will and infringe upon freedom of speech and conscience ; 
therefore be it 

“RESOLVED, That we, the members of the 1926 National 
Council of Student Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
do hereby register our emphatic protest against compulsory 
military training (in other than technically military 
schools), as one of these agencies of militarism in our 
schools, colleges and universities.” 

The resolution represents the individual opinions of 
the members and does not commit their constituencies. 
The opposition to the resolution was on the grounds of 
the advisability of making a public statement at this time, 
rather than on the principles involved. 

The Rocky Mountain Regional Conference of the 
Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. at Estes Park, Colorado, 
unanimously adopted a resolution commending “the atti- 
tude of the President of the United States in opposing 
compulsory R. T. C.” 


First-Hand News from Florida 


“Nobody who has seen the Florida storm area, and who 
speaks frankly, will minimize the disaster. The condition 
of the streets a week after the hurricane, when the streets 
had been cleared and temporary repairs made on thousands 
of buildings, was indescribable and sickening.” This is 
the testimony of Dr. Worth M. Tippy, Secretary of the 
Commission on the Church and Social Service of the 
Federal Council. 
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Dr. Tippy was sent to Florida by the Federal Council 
of Churches, to discover at first hand the conditions and 
the need, and to learn how the churches could better pre- 
pare for such emergencies. He spent six days in the 
area and visited the various devastated communities. The 
property damage is enormous. Dr. Tippy discovered, on 
going with pastors into homes, that the damage inside 
was as costly as that outside. “Books, draperies, pianos, 
clothing, rugs, were soaked for hours and veneered furni- 
ture and doors warped, cracked and discolored. This 
kind of damage was all but universal and does not figure 
in reports.” Dr. Tippy says that nobody will ever know 
the total number of dead. It is perhaps somewhere be- 
tween five hundred and a thousand, but probably more. 
“The seriously injured numbered between four thousand 
and five thousand. I saw them: broken limbs, broken 
backs, fractured bones, lacerations and bruises. There 
were five hundred major fractures. Twelve hundred per- 
sons were in regular hospitals and one hundred twenty in 
emergency hospitals when I left on Friday. Many 
wounded were sent to friends in the North, and 2,500 
refugees passed through Jacksonville up to September 30, 
carried north without cost by the railroads. Red Cross 
headquarters in Miami estimated 20,000 homes in the 
entire storm area destroyed, at least 50,000 homeless, and 
18,000 persons who will need long time assistance to 
normal conditions. 

“These facts tell the story. The tendency of real estate 
and hotel interests to minimize the damage is understand- 
able but I think their psychology is wrong. 

Miami and the towns of the whole area are working 
prodigiously at reconstruction. An army of laborers has 
been imported to reinforce them. - 

The Red Cross, now that the period of emergency relief 
is about over, is confronted with the task of restoring 
18,000 broken-down homes, securing the best medical skill 
and care for the sick and injured, keeping the children 
in school and the young people in college. This task, Dr. 
Tippy says, will take a year and $5,000,000 is none too 
much for the Red Cross to ask. 


The Navy As an Aid to Commerce 


In an extraordinarily frank account of the development 
of our foreign trade, in Current History for October, 
Clifford Albion Tinker, a former officer of the United 
States Naval Reserve Corps, insists that it depends upon 
our maintaining an adequate army and navy. He cites 
various instances when our lack of sea power caused the 
decline of foreign trade such as the War of 1812 and 
the capturing of American ships by Spanish Coast Guards 
shortly after the Civil War. Since 1895, according to 
Mr. Tinker, the Monroe Doctrine has not been seriously 
threatened. 


Special detachments of the navy are now kept in dif- 
ferent parts of the world to protect our interests, one in 
Chinese waters, one in the Caribbean Sea, and a third in 
European waters with its base at Constantinople. Mr. 
Tinker argues that the supremacy of the civil power over 
these detachments eliminates any menace to peaceful 
foreign relations; that public protests against such 
manceuvres as the 1925 naval cruise to Australia and New 
Zealand “tended to stir up trouble where none existed” ; 
that the Australian cruise not only gave the fleet “un- 


paralleled training” but was also valuable as a trade 
stimulus. 

Charges that our naval officers have a bad influence 
on foreign relations he attributes to “paid propaganda” 
by people who disapprove of the Administration’s foreign 
policy. “In attacking the maintenance of our sea power 
and our naval officers the advocates of pacifism are virtu- 
ally and actually surrendering without protest our overseas 
trade to those foreign nations who desire nothing better.” 

As evidence of the navy officer’s “inherent respect for 
orders” Mr. Tinker cites the fact that three admirals at 
the Washington Conference accepted “without public pro- 
test” the Administration’s proposal for a limitation of. 
naval armaments, though it meant “the eclipse of Amer, 
ican sea power.” 


The argument in brief is that prosperity depends on 
our foreign trade, and our foreign trade depends on the 
protection of our navy. Such naval preparation as is now 
proposed, the writer insists, is both a great contribution 
to world peace and “a guarantee that this country will 
not be casually threatened with war.” 


Playground Association Report 


‘The work of the Playground and Recreation Association 
of America during 1925 has been summarized by the 
Association as follows: “300 cities were given substan- 
tial service, upon request, through personal visits of field 
workers. 262 cities used the special service of the Asso- 
ciation directed to finding and training local recreation, 
workers. 21,000 requests for help were cared for by th 
Correspondence and Consultation Service. 4,400 indi- 
viduals received each month The Playground magazine, 
the tool kit of the recreation worker. 2,500 communities 
were covered in securing a comprehensive Year Book of 
recreation developments throughout the country. 163 
cities in 32 states were represented by 408 delegates at the 
Twelfth National Recreation Congress held at Asheville, 
N. C. 19,000 boys and girls in 379 cities passed the 
Association’s progressively graded physical fitness tests 
and were awarded badges. 61 cities received personal 
service and many more received help by correspondence 
in meeting the play and recreation problems of their 
colored citizens.” 


Note 


The lectures delivered before Sherwood Eddy’s Amer, 
ican Seminar (under the auspices of the Fellowship for > 
Christian Social Order) during the summer of 1926 in 
London were taken down verbatim by an expert stenog- 
rapher and later edited and published in one volume. They 
constitute a hundred and twenty-five pages of cogent, 
invaluable material—first-hand information on England— 
from the lips of such men as Studdert-Kennedy, Harold 
Laski, Philip Kerr, Seebohm Rowntree, Frank Hodges, 
G. P. Gooch, Viscount Cecil and Sir Robert Horne. 
Many of the speakers deal directly with the present in- 
dustrial crisis in England, and add a timeliness to the basic 
value of the book. Copies may be secured from Miss Amy 
Blanche Greene, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
for $4.00. 
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